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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 


EDITORIAL. 
Annual Meeting of the State Board 


The California State Board of Architecture met in 
the Van Nuys Hotel at Los Angeles on April 14th for 
the annual meeting of the board. The following members 
attended: Messrs. John P. Krempel, John Bakewell, 
Jr., Frederick L. Roehrig, Sylvain Schnaittacher, Sum- 
ner P. Hunt and Will S. Hebbard. Routine business 
was transacted and the reports of the two district boards 
received for the past year. A notable departure, the 
holding of the written examinations of the board at the 
State University at Berkeley and the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, was found to meet 
with general approval. 
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The New San Francisco 


It is with considerable local pride that our city 
commemorates the anniversary of the great conflagration 
which occurred on April the 18th, 1906. When you 
look upon the San Francisco of today you are impressed 
with the wonders wrought thereby, and the thought 
arises “Was it not all for the best?” 

You will readily consider the all important feature 
of this rebuilding of the entire business section of the 
city, containing approximately four square miles in area. 
Your attention will readily dwell on the duty and skill 
of the Architectural profession, and the work they have 
performed, also the necessity of fire-proof construction. 

There was a great lesson learned when you find 
that the so-called fire-proof buildings crumbled to ruins 
before the on-rush of the greatest of fires. This proves 
the need of skillful knowledge on the part of the Archi- 
tect, and he must know if not previously, the need of 
more proficiency in the execution of his plans and speci- 
fications to the letter. This must be done regardless of 
the desire of the owner to build a $100,000 building with 
a capital of $50,000 in order to make a big outside shell 
appearance, and to obtain as much renting space as 
possible for the least outlay. 

We have had experience and it has been a dear one, 


although how soon it is all forgotten by the ambitious 
owner. 
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Definite Specifications 


Articles upon the above subject have appeared re- 
cently in a number of architectural publications, in- 
cluding “The Pacific Coast Architect,” as well as a few 
papers not strictly architectural, covering only the 
general contracting and building industries. 


We are of the opinion that an Architect knows, or 
should know what he wants, therefore he should specify 
it. 

Using the words “or equal,” if more than one brand 


or article is to be used, is not sufficient unless he stipu- 
lates what that “equal” is. 


An Architect employed for the drawings and exe- 
cuting of plans, specifications, etc., does not discharge 
his duty if his specifications lack in definiteness; that is, 
if such terms as “or equal” are used such lack of 
definiteness then occurs. 


If an Architect agrees that a material or its “equal” 
be permitted to enter a structure, it tends to the sub- 
stitution, and cheapens construction, weakens the com- 
pleted structure which sometimes is soon in need of 
repairs, or is in a few years condemned. 


The Architectural profession endeavoring to up- 
lift the standard of building construction, making it of 
a nature in keeping with the more glorious precedents 
of the past, requires skilful experience and a general 
knowledge of material to be used. This requires deep 
study and experience in order to determine what should 
be specified, and it should be so stipulated that any 
material to be used should be mentioned by name. 
Specifications can then be complied with. This is the 
duty of an Architect; a duty not always fulfilled and 
one but little understood by the outside public. In 
specification writing there can be no “or equal.” <A 
thing is either better or not as good, and too large a 
scope for argument and contention is left if no definite 
thing is mentioned. If the desired grade of material is 
not available for use, the Architect should investigate 
this, and then specify what is the next best thing. Such 
decision should be made before any contract is signed. 


ae 


Illegal Practitioner Convicted 


O. E. Evans of 2367 Mission street was found 
guilty by a jury in Judge Crist’s Department of the 
San Francisco Police Court, on April 21st, for practicing 
architecture without a certificate, as required by law. 
This is a notable victory for the State Board and its 
attorney, John R. Selby, who acted as special pros- 
ecutor. Evans was found guilty of violating the law, 
although he was in the habit of following the word 
“architect” by the letters “N. C.,” and also displaced 
a sign with the same letters under “architect.” Sen- 
tence is to be pronounced May 7th. Other prosecutions 
will follow. — 
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California Cement 

San Francisco’s big conflagration, as well as a great 
many others, has demonstrated the fire-resisting qual- 
ities of Portland cement concrete, and no doubt that is 
why there is not a permanent fire-proof building in this 
city, but what has concrete_in its make up, either as 
protection for steel frame, or as structural members. 

Time has shown its durability, and made its use 
universal. There is not a building finished, or under 
construction, that does not contain cement, either in the 
form of concrete, plaster, or mortar. Not only is it 
used in buildings, but in our famous auxiliary water 
supply reservoirs, our pavements, our permanent high- 
ways, and our big sewer systems, in fact, in almost 
every form of construction. 

San Francisco has just recently, through its com- 
mercial bodies and “Insurance Day” at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition grounds, celebrated 
“Eight Years After.” The way the city has been re- 
built with its many beautiful and permanent structures, 
is considered one of the marvels of the world, yet very 
few people know or even realize the big factor that 
California cements have been in their rehabilitation. 
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Disappearing Bed for Small Apartments 

A patented disappearing bed recently placed on the 
market is so constructed that it is entirely concealed in 
the ceiling, and is raised and lowered in an instant by 
turning a crank. A continuous current of air passes 
around it when not in use, thus airing the bed clothing 
without removing. An extra drop ceiling leaves no 
opening when the bed is down. 
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Trade Paper Problems 


The important part played by the so-called “Trade 
Papers” in commercial life is often under-estimated. An 
interesting glance at the functions of the trade paper 
was given in a recent address by S. H. Ditchett, editor 
of the Dry Goods Economist. 

“In his way the trade paper publisher has difficulties 
away beyond those of the daily paper and immensely 
beyond those of the magazine,” said Mr. Ditchett. ‘For 
the trade paper is talking to thousands of practical, 
hard-headed business. men, and it deals with subjects 
which those men—if the trade paper is not thoroughly 
on to its job—will know a vast deal more about than the 
trade paper does. 


The Trade Paper Must Help. 

“The majority of publications are issued not to tell 
how, but to interest—it may be, to pass an idle hour. 
But the trade paper is interesting only in so far as it 
can tell how. It has got to help its readers. And to 
keep ahead of those readers it has got to keep everlast- 
ingly studying their problems. 


Accuracy the Prime Essential. 

“Another thing: the statements made in a daily 
paper, or in a magazine, are quickly forgotten by the 
reader. Few daily papers aim at strict accuracy. They 
admit that the haste with which their matter is prepared 
and put into printed form makes absolute accuracy im- 
possible. 

“But in the trade paper accuracy is the one great, 
vital essential. Not only are your readers in a position 
to find you out if you’re wrong. They can’t take your 
advice or accept your information, without running a 
serious risk—very often, a big money risk. For if the 
trade paper is a guide at all, it is a guide in the purchase 
of products—it may be merchandise for re-selling, or it 
may be plant equipment. 


Fireproof Construction 

Philip H. Bevier, a civil engineer, addressing a so- 
ciety at Orange, N. J., on “Fireproof Construction,” 
said: 

“At the present price of building material, fireproof 
construction can be erected at a cost not to exceed 10 
or 15 per cent more than non-fireproof, and when we 
consider that fireproof buildings deteriorate about one- 
ninth of 1 per cent per year as compared to 4 per cent 
of ordinary buildings; that they rent better, and that 
money can be borrowed on them on better terms; that 
they are vermin proof, cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter, it would certainly seem a part of wisdom and 
self-interest to adopt a better method in every case 
when the building is to be of a permanent character. 

“When a man builds a house in the country, it may 
be that he has a right to jeopardize his own life and 
property and those of his family and gamble With the 
insurance companies, but there is no question that the 
owner of property in a city or town has no right to 
erect a structure which will be a menace to the safety 
of the property of the adjacent owner. This principle 
is clearly recognized in practice, and many of the smaller 
cities are adopting building codes requiring fireproof 
construction throughout a certain portion of the busi- 
ness section, and semi-fireproof buildings in less con- 
gested districts. 

“If one-half of the money spent by American cities 
for fire losses was spent for better building construction 
the annual loss by fire would soon begin to decrease. 
Improvements along the line of better construction can 
only come gradually. It can and should be hastened in 
thickly settled communities by stringent building laws. 
City officials must be awakened to their responsibilities 
and the individual shown that his own pecuniary inter- 
ests lie in lessening the first waste. Old buildings can- 
not be torn down at once and rebuilt, but we can see 
to it that no more firetraps shall be built where they 
are a menace to other structures.” 


~ ¢ + 
Architects and General Contractors 


The elimination of contracts for plumbing, electrical 
heating, sheet metal work and many other important 
parts of building construction from the general contract 
is a matter that is receiving wide attention. A movement 
is on foot to secure a national law in reference to federal 
government work, and laws of a similar character in the 
various states. The disposition on the part of archi- 
tects to participate in this movement may be due in 
some measure to the inroads upon their work that have 
resulted from large general contractors maintaining a 
staff of engineers and draftsmen as well as experts in 
building design and construction. Some general con- 
tractors are prepared to submit to those who contem- 
plate the erection of a manufacturing plant or a building 
of any character not only the plans from which the 
building will be erected, but also to place at the disposal 
of their client an organization which is used to working 
together and is trained to produce the desired results 
without annoying delays and conflicts. Such construc- 
tion concerns have developed in many different centers 
and have substantially curtailed the business of the 
architect, as well as absorbing business that would 
otherwise go to special contractors. Under the circum- 
stances it seems that those who are working for the 
separation of different contracts to avoid the risk of 
loss which has been too frequent when working under a 
general contractor are to have substantial aid in their 
campaign from the architects, an influence which is not 
to be undervalued. 
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Popular Interest in City Planning 

Between eight and ten years ago, there was wide- 
spread discussion and much endeavor made to interest 
and stimulate public opinion in that stage of city plan- 
ning evolution, which came to be known as the “City 
Beautiful Movement.” 

Civic and legislative bodies of nearly every Ameri- 
can municipality of any consequence were spurred on 
by reckless enthusiasts to provide means for City 
Adornment and Improvement Commissions. Elaborate 
boulevards and parking schemes were proposed, and 
every phase of city adornment from window boxes to 
the policeman’s uniform was discussed and considered. 
Enthusiasm was great until it was found that in nearly 
every instance the funds required for the execution of 
the various projects involved amounts of money far 
beyond the bonding or taxing capacity of the com- 
munity. Furthermore, the support of the business ele- 
ment was lost through a failure to show what definite 
practical results would accrue from the suggested im- 
provements. 

Few of the schemes disclosed any scientific in- 
vestigation into such problems as housing and trans- 
portation. It is conceded that during this period rea! 
city planning received a set-back from which it is 
only just beginning to recover. 

Today we are going through a stage somewhat 
similar to that of eight or ten years ago, but with this 
difference. The scientific investigation of transporta- 
tion and housing problems, made to relieve congestion 
in cities, furnish us with a starting point from which 
intelligent city planning may result. The same keen 
interest now prevails as then existed, but it is mostly 
confined to those who are professionally concerned: 
architects, engineers, municipal officers and social re- 
formers. Public interest must be aroused, as nothing in 
this direction can be accomplished without the co-opera- 
tion of the public. To quote Frederick Law Olmstead, 
“There are three logical divisions in city planning im- 
provement. First, the winning of public support; sec- 
ond, the planning itself, and third, the translation of 
planning into facts.” 

In order to enlist public interest in city planning it 
almost goes without saying that there must be some 
form of education. Any quantity of material of a more 
or less technical nature is being published on the sub- 
ject, but very little of which is of real interest to the 
layman. It is not necessary to concern ourselves with 
the education of the enthusiasts, but we must provide 
for the average citizen, whose vote is necessary to sup- 
port these movements. As certain forms of dramatic 
entertainment are devised to appeal to the tired business 
man, so to some degree should articles on city planning 
and exhibitions be of such a nature as to tell their story 
in a simple, interesting and entertaining manner. 

There recently was shown in California, in the cities 
of Oakland, San Francisco and Los Angeles, an ex- 
hibition presented by the American City Bureau of 
New York. Previous to the coming of the exhibition 
the authorities and civic societies of each city were 
asked to provide means for guaranteeing the expense 
of showing the exhibit. It was given out and the ini- 
pression allowed to prevail that this exhibit was an 
official gathering of data of the Heights of Building 
Commission of the City of New York. We do not wish 
to detract from the value of the exhibit to the profes- 
sional, but from observation in the three cities where 
it was shown, there was very little to interest the lay- 
man. The exhibit consisted for the most part of photo- 
graphs and magazine clippings, mounted on placards, 
and there was more or less illuminating text printed on 


the sheets. The illustrations shown were not of the 
best examples, and in many instances the buildings 
were poor exemplars of architectural work. The photo- 
graphs were, of small size,. and the magazine articles 
and illustrations were taken directly, and were in no 
wise enlarged. It was difficult for, even one familiar 
with the subject to attempt to decipher some of the 
matter shown without the aid of a reading glass. The 
maps shown were of the same character, there were no 
models or work in relief. 

As far as the Heights of Building Commission was 
concerned, if the material came at all from the original 
source, it was confined to printed clippings of the com- 
mission’s reports. 

In Oakland the exhibition was free, and as it was 
shown in the new City Hall, attracted quite a crowd. 
No particular interest was displayed in any of the ex- 
hibits, except that which was added locally, such as a 
relief map of Oakland Harbor, maps and excellent 
photographs of residential developments. In San Fran- 
cisco an admission was _charged, and the attendance was 
negligible, despite the fact that there was considerable 
newspaper publicity. Several visits to the exhibit 
showed the non-professionals gathered around Guerin’s 
drawings of the San Francisco Civic Center Buildings, 
relief maps, and several surburban developments, all of 
which were local additions to the exhibit. In Los An- 
geles admission was free, and the attendance and in- 
terest was so limited that the local architects were 
begged to send something of interest to the exhibit. It 
may be thought that the interest of the local exhibit 
was by reason of familiarity, but it must be, confessed 
that the local additions were far more graphic\than any- 
thing in the original exhibition. It seems childish to 
assume that the public could be interested in a move- 
ment which was so poorly presented. A scrap-book ex- 
hibit, such as this was, cannot possibly win the. public 
support, no matter how good the original material 
might have been. The public must be shown, and 
shown graphically, by enlarged photographs, interesting 
models and relief maps, that do not require micro- 
scopic texts to enlighten the beholder. 


+ + + 
Apartment Houses 


Reports for the year show a very large increase in 
the building of apartment houses, in some places as high 
as 200 per cent. So large an increase is probably due, 
not to the building of many apartment houses of the 
usual class, as to the ‘growing acceptance of the great 
apartment hotels with the small unit, where the large 
number of families housed in one building make a large 
figure in the returns. 

The cost of a few rooms equals that of a whole house, 
a dignified home. But the cost of maintenance, the 
servant question, and the personal effort make the deter- 
mining factors. Perhaps it may be easier to limit ones 
requirements in the smaller spaces. 
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Sanitation and Vacuum Cleaning 


In sympathy with the modern idea of hygienics, 
the application of the principles embodied in the Suction 
Cleaner are now recognized throughout the world, not 
only by the medical fraternity and men of scientific re- 
search, but all people possessing common sense and 
reasonable understanding. The old method of cleaning 
was simply to displace or remove dirt from one object 
to another; or, in other words, to stir up the dust in 
the carpet only to find it again settled upon the furni- 
ture. But one result can be obtained from an operation 
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of that character—more dirt. It is stoutly proclaimed 
by men of understanding that more disease germs enter 
the human system through inhalation than by any other 
means. Hence it follows that the more completely we 
can eradicate and destroy these germs of disease the 
more sanitary becomes the conditions in which we move 
and live. The pure food laws have been enacted and are 
enforced as a means of safeguarding public health, and 
while we can at once appreciate the virtues of those 
laws and the necessity of their complete enforcement we 
can just as readily understand the virtues and the 
necessity of the purification of the atmosphere which 
we breathe. Now the logic of the Giant Cleaner 1s 
found in this principal fact—it cleans. It does not stir 
up the dirt and dust in its operation, simply to allow 
it to settle elsewhere, but it consumes it through the 
air tube, and all of the dirt, disease germs, fleas and 
other small insects with which the cleaning tool comes 
in contact are drawn into the automatic self-cleaner. 
All of this substance immediately drops to the bottom 
of the machine and the air is carried away through the 
exhaust into the chimney or out into the open air. Thus 
the object is cleaned, the dirt and dust are removed and 
the air which we breathe is made sanitary and whole- 
some. 

The long looked for problem has been solved, com- 
bining the three elements in one machine, 1. e. medium, 
low and high vacuum, which can be positively obtained 
in the new Giant Model “A.” This machine is scientific- 
ally constructed, simple in operation and has no wearing 
parts. 

The government specifications for the United States 
Sub-Treasury building in San Francisco call for 6 inches 
of mercury, or practically 80 inches of water, which 
cannot be obtained by a rotary fan type machine; and 
for a high vacuum machine not to exceed 12 inches of 
mercury, or 172 inches of water. Either more or less 
vacuum can be had by our Model “A” air clearing de- 
vice. 

Our own invented propellers, absolutely noiseless, 
traveling in an inexpensive non-rusting compound, 
which lasts for years, without any energy on the part of 
the propellers. This reduces H. P.. 

This machine can be had motor direct connected or 
belt driven. The latter being preferred by most users, 
as the motor can be converted and used to drive 
laundry machinery, water pumps, or such other ma- 
chinery as one wishes to operate. 

The dirt and dust passes into a receptacle and is 
separated by a self-cleaner screening device and then 
lodges in the bottom of receptacle, where there is a 
pan for same, to be disposed of by the operator. 


+ + + 
“Too Busy to Read” 


He is a familiar type—the fussy, fretful man who 
imagines that he is about the busiest fellow in town. 
He often dumps in the waste-basket, unwrapped, copies 
of business or technical magazines that contain valuable 
articles bearing directly on his problems. He fondly 
believes that he is too busy practising to bother with 
what others are “preaching.” 

The trouble with this type of man is that he has not 
learned that the real executive is the man who so plans 
his work as to leave a reasonable amount of time for 
reading and planning. 

There are shoals and breakers ahead when the ac- 
cumulation of new ideas ceases. 

The man who declares he has’ no time to read is 
unconsciously advertising his small caliber, his slavery 
to detail, his arrested development. 


Rubbing and Polishing Woodwork 


In the finishing of new buildings of the better class 
a serious condition frequently confronts the painter in 
completing his work in a satisfactory manner—the forc- 
ing of the painter to rub and polish work under improper 
working conditions, when carpenters, plumbers and elec- 
tricians are yet on their work, with the attending dust 
and litter and confusion. 


The average rubbing and polishing varnish should 
be used under proper conditions and the painter should 
be given ample time for his work, as this class of 
varnishes are usually very slow dryers. 

With the rush of the present day methods has 
come the need for quicker working varnishes and it 
has been the aim of many makers to achieve the de- 
sired results. The drying of any varnish can be 
hastened by the manufacturer introducing quantities 
of strong oxides into the oils and the quality of the 
oils can be cut—both of these methods injuring the 
elasticity and the durability of the varnish. There are 
numberless varnish makers,. but the number is small 
who have become recognized as the makers of finishing 
varnishes. As the recognized leader in the manufacture 
of piano finishing varnishes, the Boston Varnish Com- 
pany set to work experimenting along the lines of a 
quicker rubbing and polishing varnish which would 
produce the highest class work, but at a price which 
would still be not greatly above that of the regular 
grades of rubbing and polishing varnishes. These ex- 
periments were started eight years ago and the result of 
the work—the Boston Varnish Company’s “Quick Lac” 
was placed on the market a little over two years ago. 

The result has been accomplished by the manipu- 
lation and introduction of a greater amount of certain 
oils to a given quatity of gum than has been used in 
the manufacture of any other rubbing and _ polishing 
varnish. The quick drying has also been accomplished 
without the introduction of oxides or rosin into the 
varnish. 

The varnish is said to stand more heat and not 
soften or print and more cold and not check than any 
other rubbing and polishing varnish made. The fact 
that it is dust free in a very short time overcomes the 
trouble the painter has with dust and dirt settling on 
the finish. It is supposed to be coated over in 48 hours 
and rubs bone dry without sweating in three to four 
days, but in cases where necessary the varnish may be 
coated over in 24 hours and rubbed in 48 hours, polish- 
ing to the highest grade finish. 


ee 
Portland Architects Will Compete for Fountain 


Two Portland architectural firms, Johnson & Mayer 
and Ellis F. Lawrence, have been invited to compete 
for the prizes posted by the Detroit City Plan and Im- 
provement Commission for the best plans drawn for the 
James Scott fountain, to cost $350,000. 

The contest has been divided into two stages, the 
preliminary stage closing April 21. The ten firms whose 
sketches are adjudged the best will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the second stage, closing June 19. 

_ Three New York firms, generally regarded as 
among the foremost architects in the United States— 
Carrere & Hastings, Cass Gilbert & McKim and Mead 
& White—have been conceded places in the final stage 
without competition. These firms and the seven others 
to be selected will be paid for their services regardless 
of whether they win the first prize. The prizes range 
from $2000 down to $400. 
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The Portal of the Palace of Varied Industries 


Inspiration of the Work Found in Salamanca Cathedral 
in Spain. 

As one passes through the Fillmore street entrance 
to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition grounds 
the eye is immediately attracted and the attention held 
by the beautiful portal of the Palace of Varied Indus- 
tries which stands upon the left. It is the first reward 
for the visitor seeking the wonders suggested by the 
picture which the pastel-colored exhibit palaces present 
when seen from the hills of the city above. 

But the portal is not a wonder of momentary inter- 
est. Visitors who pass it going in are always sure to 
arrange their tour of the grounds so as to pass it going 
out. The workmen of the Exposition, sated with the 











wonders of this great celebration through daily contact, 
stop on their hurried way to and from work to admire 
the beauty of this truly palatial entrance. The artists 
and sculptors of the Exposition, men whose judgment 
in such matters is of weight, never pass the portal with- 
out comment. 

The inspiration of the work was the portal of the 
Salamanca Cathedral in Spain, a structure that fur- 
nishes one of the truest examples of the architecture of 
the Spanish Renaissance still extant. The portal of the 
-alace of Varied Industries was originally purposed as 
a replica of the Salamanca portal, but it is more than 
that. The original is without color save for the mono- 
tone of the whole cathedral, while the reproduction is 
greatly enhanced through the application of the blues 
and reds and browns of the exposition color scheme to 
the decorative detail. It differs also from the original 
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in being somewhat larger and in the fact that the niches 
are occupied by figures of more modern sculpture in 
place of the figures of saints common to the ecclesi- 
astical architecture of the Spanish period. 


The modern figures completing the portal as well 
as the alto relief tympanum are the work of Ralph 
Stackpole, one of the younger of the sculptors who have 
been engaged from among the country’s most celebrated 
to execute the sculptural decorations of the exposition. 
The figures are among the most striking and most life- 
like, though far from being photographic, to be found 
about the buildings. The individual figures are all dif- 
ferent poses of the same subject—a laborer with a pick. 
The tympanum consists of a group of five figures rep- 
resentative of as’ many industries—symbolizing the pur- 
pose of the palace itself. 


+ + ¢ 


The Development and Advantage of Cement in 
California 


In a recent conversation with a member of the 
Board of Supervisors of one of the counties in this 
State, we were informed that there was required only 
about 10% of the counties bridge tax, to be used for the 
repair of existing structures, and the balance of 90% 
was available for the building of new bridges. This con- 
dition exists because this county, some twenty years 
ago, adopted the policy of building permanent masonry 
structures, even though their cost was in excess of the 
other types then in vogue. It was also stated in the 
conversation that this county has but two more bridges 
of any importance to construct. They, however, were 
able to undertake this better than almost any other 
location in the State, because of the availability of rock 
in the immediate vicinity that was exceptionally adapted 
for stone bridges. They also enjoyed the further ad- 
vantage of having, as its residents, considerable number 
of skilled Italian stone masons. 


At the time this work was undertaken, the merits 
of reinforced concrete were but meagerly understood, 
and even though the information at the present day had 
been available, it would have been prohibitive on ac- 
count of the great cost of cement, it being then fully 
two and one-half times as much as at the present time. 
Through the establishing of the cement factories in this 
State, there exists today a condition that is placing 
within the reach of nearly or all of the counties of Cali- 
fornia, the opportunity to within the next few years ac- 
complish the same result that exists:in the county re- 
ferred to. The great .economic value can be better 
understood, when it is realized that some of our coun- 
ties are compelled to devote as high as 75% of their 
bridge taxes toward repairs, and the large majority of 
them cannot avoid devoting less than 40% toward the 
maintenance of existing structures. 


It is very gratifying to note the large percentage 
of County Supervisors in this State are coming to a 
thorough realization of this condition. 

The policy of the State Highway Commission, in 
adopting, so far as possible, the reinforced concrete type 
of bridge structure is aiding immensely the educational 
movement toward the securing of permanent structures. 
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Saving the Tenant Moving Expense 


__ Every apartment house man, of course, is familiar 
with the value of “built-in furniture” as a renting argu- 
ment, but the possibilities along this line and the ad- 





vantages resulting from the owner’s standpoint have 
not been fully appreciated, the writer believes. 


With perhaps an exception here and there, built-in 
furniture, as we understand it today, belongs to this 
period and this generation; in fact, one might even say, 
this decade. Few of us can recall any furniture in our 
mother’s home that we might appropriately put into this 
class. Furniture was then a thing apart and not of the 
house. Special attention was given to the design and 
execution of furniture which resulted in the Chippen- 
dale, Louis XIV and other periods associated with cer- 
tain styles of architecture. 


Built-in furniture has followed closely the develop- 
ment of bungalow idea. The factor of domestic help 
has had its influence upon this type of furniture. The 
lady of the home has been so often thrown upon her own 
resources of help that she has anticipated this by having 
every convenience possible built into her home; these 
conveniences also sometimes help to make life pleasant 
for, the domestics, and hence help to retain their services. 


Another factor has been the demand for furnished 
houses to rent and the consequent wear and tear upon 
the furniture. Built-in furniture is a saving to the land- 


lord. 


Today we have built-in beds, china closets, buffets 
or sideboards, ironing boards, bread boards, bins and 
boxes of all sorts, seats and settees, chiffoniers, book- 
cases, desks and so forth. In fact, after the architect 
and the cabinet maker have gotten their heads together 
on built-in furniture there isn’t much left for the dealer 
but a few chairs and a table or two. 


Built-in furniture appeals to one because of its fit- 
ness. The architect has the designing of it, and it 
therefore harmonizes with its surroundings, occupying 
beyond question the very place it should have in the 
room. It is then finished after the manner of the rest 
of the room, and the sense of harmony in color treat- 
ment is not rudely interrupted by a store piece which is 
continually swearing at its neighbors. 


To the one who has the care of the furniture, the 
built-in product appeals because it requires less work 
to keep clean and in place. It. is usually more sanitary, 
being entirely enclosed there is no open space beneath 
for the accumulation of dust, hairpins and collar buttons. 


Built-in furniture is a drawing card to the pros- 
pective renter or purchaser, as it means a smaller invest- 
ment in movable furniture. It should also make avail- 
able a larger percentage of floor space, an important 
factor in small apartment houses. 


The architect, or the owner, may develop individual 
ideas in built-in furniture at less expense than he can 


in movable furniture made by hand after original de- 
signs. 


Attractive pieces of built-in furniture of an average 
cost of $50 each, including the glass at $22.00. These 
were built and finished at the same time and in the same 
manner as the remaining woodwork of the room. In 
this particular case, and the feature is applicable to other 
pieces of furniture, the design and location of lighting 
fixtures becomes a part of the study. 


It is a fact experienced by every renter that moving 
means expense of fitting up the new apartment with 
proper furniture. Often good furniture is stored away 
because it is not suitable for the particular flat. 


It would seem logical for the landlord to do as much 
in the way of “built-in” furniture as possible and charge 
the tenant a proportionately higher rental for the extras, 


for in this way complete harmony in the furnishings 
can be secured, 
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Detail, Belgravia Apartments 


Starr & Larsen, Owners 


Frederick H. Meyer, Architect, San Francisco 
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Main Lobby, Apartments, 1899 California Street 
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Typical Floor Plan, Apartments, 1899 California Street 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Typical Dining Room, Apartments, 1899 California Street 


Sylvain Schnaittacher, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 








Raymond Apartments, Market, Page and Franklin Streets 
G. Albert Lansburgh, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Holly Lodge Apartments, Vancouver, B. 
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Typical Floor Plan, Holly Lodge Apartments, Vancouver, B. C. 
Wright & Rushforth, Architects, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Hyman Jacobs Apartments, San Francisco 


Milton Lichtenstein, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Interior Garden, Hyman Jacobs Apartments Photo, Gabriel Moulin 


Milton Lichtenstein, Architect, San Francisco, Cal. 
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“THE PACIFIC COAST ARCHITECT” is the of- 
ficial organ of the San Francisco Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 


San Francisco Chapter, 1881—President, G. B. McDougall, Russ 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Schnaittacher, 
First National Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, William Mooser, 
Nevada Bank Building. 

Chairman of Committee on Competition, Geo. B. McDougall, 235 
Montgomery St. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; annual, Oc- 
tober. 


OTHER PACIFIC COAST CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Southern California Chapter, 1894—Vice-President, A. C. Martin, 
430 Higgins Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, Fernand Par- 
mentier, Byrne Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Information, W. C. Pennell, Wright 
& Callender Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and August), 
(Los Angeles). 


Oregon Chapter, 1911—President,Morris H. Whitehouse, Wilcox 

Building, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary, Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Ellis F. Law- 
rence. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month, (Portland) ; 
annual, October. 


Washington State Chapter, 1894—President, Charles H. Alden, 513 
Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Secretary, Arthur L. Loveless, 
513 Colman Building, Seattle. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Chas. H. Alden, 
513 Colman Bldg., Seattle (till further notice send all com- 
munications to Arthur L. Loveless, 513 Colman Building, 
Seattle. ) 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August and 
September), (at Seattle except one in spring at .Tacoma) ; 
annual, November. 


Colorado Chapter, 1892—President, Geeorge H. Williamson, 528 
Majestic Bldg., Denver, Colo. Secretary, Arthur A. Fisher, 
459 Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Arthur A. Fisher, 
459 Railway Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Date of Meetings, first Monday of every month (Denver, Colo.) ; 
annual, September. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
OFFICERS FOR 1914. 
PRrOMBERE hc 3 eens R. Clipston Sturgis, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President. .................... Thomas R. Kimbal, Omaha, Neb. 
Second Vice-President ......... Frank C. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 
OUR saa ncacncees D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DP POREUNOS 6 ea. ia ieeecnceea John L. Mauran, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
For One Year 


Irving K. Pond, Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 
John M. Donaldson, Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Edward A. Crane, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Two Years 


Burt L. Fenner, 160 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
C. Grant LaFarge, 25 Madison Sq., N., New York, N. Y. 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, 7 West 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


For Three Years 


Octavius Morgan, 1126 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. R. B. Willcox, Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Walter Cook, New York, N. Y. 


Auditors 


Thomas J. D. Fuller, 806 Seventeenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Robert Stead, 906 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects was held at the Tait-Zinkand 
Cafe, on Thursday evening, April 16th, 1914. The meeting was 
called to order at 8:45 o’clock by Mr. Geo. B. McDougall. 

Members present were: 


Geo. M. McDougall, President 
Edgar A. Mathews, Vice-President 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, Secretary 
W. B. Faville ) iia 
H. A. Schulze § rustees 
Applegarth, Geo. A. McDougall, C. 
Barth, Hermann Mitchell, Wm. Garden 
Boese, Frederick D. Mooser, William 
Dickey, Chas. W. O’Brien, Matthew 
Farr, Albert O’Brien, Smith 
Garden, Edw. G. Politeo, Matthew V. 
Hatch, John Davis Polk, Willis 
Headman, August G. Righetti, Perseo 
Joseph, Bernard J. Smith, Henry C. 
Kraft, Edmund Vogel, E. J. 
Lansburgh, G. Albert Welsh, Thos. J. 


and Mr. St. John McCormick was a guest of the Chapter. 
MINUTES. 


The minutes of the regular meeting of March 19th, 1914 were 
read and approved. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 

None of the Standing Committees had anything to report. with 
the exception of the Educational ‘Committee on Practice. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, for this committee, reported that an interesting 
paper was under. consideration for the next meeting. Mr. St. 
John McCormick, under the auspices of this committee, before the 
business meeting, read a most interesting paper on “Manufacturing 
of Ornamental Bronze.and Iron Work,” and at the conclusion of 
the reading was tendered the thanks of the Chapter. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


There were no reports from the Special Committees. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following communications were received and ordered placed 
on file: 

Pamphlets in reference to Fire Protection to be distributed to 
all the non-institute members of the San Francisco Chapter; from 
Webster Tomlinson, Secretary of the Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., in 
re classification of membership in the Chapters, and the extending 
of an invitation to all Chapter members to attend the regular monthly 
meeting and informal dinner to be held on the evening of May 
7th; from the Chairman of the Committee on Institute Membership, 
A. I. A., referring to the increasing of Institute membership in the 
Chapters. Minutes of the annual meeting of the Michigan Chapter, 
A. I. A.; and letter of acknowledgment from the Secretary of the 
Southern California Chapter, A. I. A., in re our letter of condolence 
at the death of Mr. R. B. Young. Letters from Senators Geo. G. 
Perkins and John D. Works, and from Representatives Jules Kahn, 
John E. Raker, John I. Nolan, W. D. Stephens and J. R. Knowland, 
acknowledging our letter of protest against the destruction of the 
army barracks at New Orleans and signifying their willingness to 
help save the above mentioned buildings; from the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, referring to the development and beautifi- 
cation of the National Capitol, with enclosed pamphlet; from Pond 
& Pond, architects of Chicago, copy of letter sent to Mr. Greenwood, 
President of the San Francisco Architectural Club, stating his 
approval in the matter of the above mentioned body holding a 
National Architectural Exhibition in San Francisco during 1915; 
from Mr. G. Alexander Wright, S. F. Chapter, A. I. A., a circular 
of advice of the Royal Institute of British Architects between the 
Architect and the Client; from the General Contractors’ Association, 
informing the profession that the contractors are in a position to 
figure contracts on the entire contruction of buildings, etc.; a copy 
of the “Quantitv Surveyor” for April; and communication from 
John Reid, Jr., Letter from the Secretary of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, requesting a representative of the San 
Francisco Chapter at the meeting to be held in Toronto; and ietter 
from C. H. Whitaker, Acting Executive Secretary, A. I. A. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

There was no unfinished business. 

NEW BUSINESS. 

The following resolution offered by the Board of Directors 
was read by the Secretary: “Resolved, That in the interest of the 
Institute, all minutes and proceedings in the matter of the charges 


and trial of three of its members are hereby expunged from the 
records.” Mr. Geo. B. McDougall, Edgar A. Mathews and Henry 
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A. Schulze spoke in support of the resolution. On motion duly 
made and seconded the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Board of Directors were authorized to arrange for a dinner 
of appropriate dignity in honor of the Honorable James D. Phelan, 
and Messrs. Gass Gilbert and Paul Cret, on the evening of May 
5th, 1914. 

It was also moved, seconded and carried that suitable enter- 
tainment be arranged upon the arrival of President MacLaren of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The form-letter of the R. I. B. A., a copy of which was sent to 
the Chapter by Mr. G. Alexander Wright. was reread upon request, 
and the Secretary directed to include a copy of the same with the 


next minutes. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned at 10:20 o’clock. 


Subject to approval, 
SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, 
Secretary. 
The following is a copy of a form letter suggested by the 


R. I. B. A. and which was presented to the Chapter by Mr. G. 
Alexander Wright: 


Address 
Date 


DEAR SIR: 
NAME OF Work. 


With reference to this (Insert here name of work) which you 
have been so good as to entrust to me I enclose the Conditions of 
Engagement and Scale of Charges sanctioned by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, of which I am a (Insert here fellow, 
associate, or licentiate). As my work as Architect will in all proba- 
bility extend from first to last over twelve months, a _ written 
memorandum with regard to my remuneration is desirable in the 
interests of both of us. 

Will you kindly peruse the enclosure and if it is satisfactory to 
you will you kindly send me a letter signifying your assent to its 
terms? If you find anything which requires further explanation 
please let me know and I shall be happy to discuss it with you. 


Yours faithfully, 


Mem.: The reply from the Client should state, expressly or in 
effect, that he engages the Architect for the stated work upon the 
terms of the Conditions of Engagement and Scale of Charges. 


aS 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 
The seventy-first meeting of the Southern California Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects was held at the Hollenbeck 
Cafe, Los Angeles, Cal., on Tuesday, April 14, 1914. The meeting 


was called to order at 8 p. m. by Vice-President A. C. Martin. The 
following members were present: 


1 A. L. Acker 16 A. C. Martin 

2: D; Cz Allison 17 H. H. Martin 

3 J. E. Allison 18 B. M. Morris 

4 Theo. A. Eisen 19 O. W. Morgan 

5 A. M. Edelman 20 Robert H. Orr 

6 W. E. Erkes 21 Fernand Parmentier 
7 Lyman Farwell 22 A. F. Rosenheim 

8 Irving J. Gill 23 F. L. Stiff 

9 Homer W.. Glidden 24 P. J. Van Trees 

10 W. S. Hebbard 25 J. T. Vawter 

11 John C. Hillman 26 Aug. Wackerbarth 
12 Sumner P. Hunt 27 H. F. Withey 

13. Frank D. Hudson 28 F. R. Schaefer 

14 J. W. Krause 29-Wm. Henry Willson 
15 John P. Krempel 30 John W. Mitchell 


As guests of the Chapter were present the following members 
of the Northern Division of the California State Board of Archi- 
tecture: Geo. B. McDougall, Sylvain Schnaittacher and John 
Bakewell, Jr.; Charles Gordon, a local architect, and Meyer Lissner, 
a local attorney. Harry [les and John D. Bowler of the Builder 
and Contractor; Wm. E. Frine and H. K. Hensley of the Southwest 
Contractor. 

As Mr. Meyer Lissner had been invited by the Entertainment 
Committee of the Chapter to address the members on his recent 
European journey, and:as his time for the evening was limited, the 
Chairman annovnced the deviation of the regular order of business 
and called upon Mr. Lissner to deliver his address. This proved 
of a highly interesting character, and was illustrated by stereopticon 
views of interesting examples of European architecture and scenery. 
At the close of the address, Mr. Lissner was tendered the Chapter’s 
hearty vote of thanks. 


At 9 p. m. the regular order of business of the meeting pro- 
ceeded with the reading of the minutes of the seventieth meeting of 
members, and the adoption of same. 

For the Committee on Civic Improvements, A. F. Rosenheim 
reported that the committee had agreed on a resolution to be pre- 
sented to the Los Angeles City Council, and that a subsequent re- 
port to the Chapter would follow. 

For the Chapter’s Committee on Entertainment, John P. 
Krempel reported that Mr. A. M. Edelman would in the near 
future address the Chapter members with an illustrated talk on 
his recent European travels. 

For the Sub-Committee on Education, H. F. Withey reported the 
approval of a program for a Student’s Competition for the improve- 
ment of four corners formed by two intersecting streets. 

Correspondences were next read as follows: 

From R. H. Forbes, Director of the Agricultural Experimental 
Station, University of Arizona, in answer to a communication from 
this Chapter in explanation of a circular sent out to the Chapter 
members, referring to competition for plans for an agricultural 
building for the University. 

From the American Federation of Arts, calling attention to the 
Convention of the American Federation of Arts to be held in Chi- 
cago, May 21st to 23rd, 1914. 

From C. H. Whitaker, acting Executive Secretary of the In- 
stitute, in answer to an inquiry from this Chapter with reference to 
methods of procedure in the case of a death of a Chapter president. 

From United States Senator Geo. C. Perkins, acknowledging 
receipt of a communication from this Chapter in re Jackson Bar- 
racks, New Orleans, and Forestry Survey, and report on land ad- 
jacent to the District of Columbia for a Forest Park. 
Perkins promised his co-operation in this matter. 

Replies on the same subject were also read from Senator John 
D. Works, and members of the House of Representatives, Wm. 
Kettner and Wm. E. Stephens, who all promised their hearty co- 
operation. 

From the Building Ordinance Commission of the City of Los 
Angeles, requesting from the members of this Chapter any recom- 
mendation or suggestions they may have to offer toward the revision 
of the Los Angeles City Building Ordinances. 

From Mr. L. C. Vinson, submitting to the Chapter a proposition 
it re the position of a permanent manager of the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast, and incidentally outlining a program 
for the financing and general conducting of architectural exhibitions. 

Mr. Sylvain Schnaittacher, Secretary of the San Francisco 
Chapter, A. I. A., rose to explain certain statements contained in 
Mr. Vinson’s letter concerning the attitude of the San Francisco 
Chapter. The San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., had not promised 
definite support to Mr. Vinson’s proposition, owing to the fact that 
it had promised its patronage toward an exhibit to be produced by 
the San Francisco Architectural Club after the Fair, avoiding con- 


Senator 


‘flict with the Architectural Exhibit that is to take place simul- 


taneously with the Fair of 1915. 

A discussion followed resulting in a motion made and seconded 
to file the communication, to which H. F. Withey, seconded by 
A. F. Rosenheim, offered an amendment to have a committee ap- 
pointed to report at the following Chapter meeting. The original 
motion to file the communication was carried. 

The next communication was from the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Mines and Oil, calling the Chapter members’ attention to offices 
for rent in the new Knickerbocker building. 

From the A. I. A. Committee on Institute Membership, sub- 
mitting to the Chapter a systematized plan to increase its In- 
stitute membership. The Chairman announced that he would appoint 
a committee to report on the matter at the following meeting. 

From the Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., inviting the members of 
this Chapter to attend a regular meeting of the Illinois Chapter on 
the evening of Thursday, May 7, 1914. 

From the San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., expressing the 
sympathy over the demise of the late President of this Chapter, 
Robert B. Young. 

From Mr. Meyer Lissner, accepting the Chapter’s invitation to 
be present at this meeting. 

From the Los Angeles Municipal League, requesting the mem- 
bers of this Chapter to act as a special committee to aid in explain- 
ing the various sections of the present City Planning Exhibit. 

From the National Conference on City Planning extending an 
invitation to this Chapter to be represented at the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning, which meets this year in Toronto. 

From J. Cather Newsom, member of the Northern District 
of the State Board of Architecture, expressing his regret at not 
being able to be present at this Chapter meeting. 

From A. F. Rosenheim, enclosing a revised form of the reso- 
lutions on the death of R. B. Young, President of this Chapter, 
with request to have the same as revised spread upon the Chapter 
minutes. 

From G. Alexander Wright, member San Francisco Chapter. 
A. I. A., requesting the Chapter’s subscription to “The Quantity 
Surveyor.” 








The matter of the standard specifications for painting, as com- 
piled by the Master House Painters and Decorators Association of 
Los Angeles, Cal., was next taken up. A. F. Rosenheim, Chairman 
of the committee appointed to pass upon these specifications, recom- 
mended their adoption to the Chapter. A general discussion fol- 
lowed. F. D. Hudson, moved, seconded by J. W. Krause, to adopt 
the general conditions of the specifications. EF. Parmentier proposed 
for the Chapter to give its present endorsement to the form of 
specifications, reserving a final adoption until such time that the 
members of the Chapter could thoroughly discuss the points in- 
volved. After further discussion, F. D. Hudson moved, seconded 
by J. W. Krause that the Chapter accept the committee’s report and 
approve the specifications, and allow the members to take advantage 
of the clauses contained therein. This motion was carried and the 
Secretary instructed to notify the Master Painters Association to 
that effect. 

The Secretary next announced the receipt of A, I. A. docu- 
ments numbers 100, 101, 102, 103 and 104, the latter document being 
the new revision of the Institute’s constitution and by-laws. 

The Chairman next spoke of the present City Planning Ex- 
hibit held at the Bronson Building, and invited the members present 
to send in some of their drawings to supplement the planning ex- 
hibit. 

H. F. Withey next read a newspaper article concerning the 
Los Angeles Chief of Fire Department's recommendation to the 
Los Angeles City Council for certain form of fire stairs to buildings. 
After a short discussion, the Chairman referred the matter to the 
Chapter’s permanent committee on legislation. 

The Chairman next called on Mr. Geo. B. McDougall, President 
of the San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., and member of the State 
Board of Architecture, who addressed the members. He was fol- 
lowed by John Bakewell, Jr., Vice-President of the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast, and Sylvain Schnaittacher, Secretary 
of the San Francisco Chapter, A. I. A., and of the State Board of 
Architecture. 

J. E. Allison suggested that the members of this Chapter meet 
at the City Planning Exhibit being held at the Bronson building 
during some evening the coming week. After discussion, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to notify the members by postal to meet at the 
Exhibit on Friday evening, April 17th, 1914, on motion made by 
A. F. Rosenheim, seconded and duly carried. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:50 p. m. 


FERNAND PARMENTIER, 
Secretary. 
> > 
OREGON CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


Meeting, held March 19, 1914, at the Commercial Club, was called 
to order by President Whitehouse. 

The following members answered the roll call: Messrs. Nara- 
more, Johnson, Whitehouse, Smith, Williams, Fouilhoux, Holford 
and Wilson. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Holford was appointed to 
serve as Temporary Secretary. 

It was moved and seconded that the minutes of the last meeting 
be accepted as printed. 


Reports of Standing Committees 


Committee on Legislation reported as follows: 

The undersigned, Chairman of your Legislative Committee, 
begs leave at this time to call your attention to the decision recently 
rendered in the Circuit Court in the case of the City vs. the Smith 
Hotel Co., referred to in my last communication to you, involving 
the interpretation to be placed on Sections 341 and 458 of the City 
Building Code, in which Judge McGinn held that the two sections 
were conflicting and dismissed the suit, advising the Building In- 
spector that it was up to his department to so amend the Code as to 
prevent any conflicting requirements in same. 

Your attention is also called to a decision of the Circuit Court 
in the case of the City vs. Arbuckle & Ray, involving the condemna- 
tion of certain buildings, in which Judge Harris held that “The ordi- 
nance was invalid principally because of the arbitrary provision that 
all buildings more than 40 per cent depreciated and beyond the pos- 
sikility of repair may be condemned without the opportunity to the 
owners that the building is not dangerous or unsafe and because of 
the unreasonable power bestowed on the building inspector.” Judge 
Harris went on further to say that “When the manner by which 
a city may exercise a power is not provided, the city may prescribe 
the methods of exercising such designated. power, but must keep 
within the bounds of reason. The fiat of the City Council declaring 
all buildings depreciated 40 per cent to be dangerous and unsafe is 
a doubtful doctrine. Such danger should be established at a trial. 
There is no doubt but that cities have the right to prevent it to 
remove a nuisance and to prescribe the manner of removal, provided 
the nuisance exists, either by common law, by statute or in fact, but 
the exercise of authority must be used within reason.” 

The City Building Code contains four conflicting sections (494- 
495-501 and 526) regarding the condemnation and removal of depre- 
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ciated buildings. Sections 494 and 495 make it mandatory for an 
owner to repair a depreciated building, if possible, whilst Sections 
501 and 526 provide certain authority to the Building Inspector to 
compel the removal of same. This mix up in the Code was occa- 
sioned by mixing up the provisions of the Building Code of the City 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and that of the provisions of previous ordinances 
of the City of Portland in compiling the present Building Code with- 
out proper attention being paid to the conflicting provisions of the 
two. The City of Cleveland Code reading the same as Section 494 
and 495, except that paragraph (b) of Section 723 of the Cleveland 
Code provided that “(b) Those which, exclusive of the foundation, 
show thirty-three (33) per cent of damage or deterioration of the 
supporting members of members, or fifty (50) per cent of damage or 
deterioration of the non-supporting enclosing walls of covering,” and 
Section 724 reads: “All defective or dangerous buildings shali be 
repaired and put in safe condition at once, or if the deterioration is 
of greater per cent than given under Section 723 beyond the possi- 
bility of repair, then they shall be entirely removed.” 

In connection with the above, your attention is called to Ordi- 
nance No. 19,170, in force prior to the present Code, in which para- 
graph 7-(b) provided that “Any building which has been taken down 
for more than one-half of its cubical extent, and re-erected, wholly or 
partially,” should be considered a “new building,” cubical extent be- 
ing defined in paragraph 16 as “The space in a building contained 
within the external surfaces of its walls and roof and the upper sur- 
face of the floor of its lowest story.” 

Section 501 of the Code explicitly limits arbitration “to the 
amount of damage caused by fire,’ whereas the Building Inspector 
has tried to enforce arbitration on damage and depreciation other 
than that caused by fire. 

The decisions of the Board of Appeals should be made known 
to the members of this Chapter directly following the same by the 
said Board, either by copies being mailed to the members of the 
Chapter or by publication in the “Oregon Building Record,” to the 
end that each and every member of the Chapter may be conversant 
with all decisions affecting the interpretation to be placed on dif- 
ferent sections of the Code.” 

Mr. Wilson moved, and Mr. Naramore seconded, that the report 
be accepted. Motion carried. 

Chairman of Committee on Building Laws was instructed to 
request the Board of Appeal to furnish a copy of all decisions to the 
Secretary of the Chapter. The Secretary was instructed to furnish 
all members with a copy of these decisions. 

Committee on Building Laws reported as follows: 

Since the last report we had two meetings of the Committee 
on Building Code Revision. The committee recommended that the 
wording of Section 458 of the present Building Code be changed as 
follows : 

A roof, the slope of which is not more than three (3) inches 
per foot horizontal, and the covering of which is made with a com- 
position of felt and gravel, shall be considered to have an incom- 
bustible roofing under the provisions of this Code, and this roofing 
may be used upon buildings of all classes, provided that such roofing 
is not less than four (4) ply for all buildings better than the sixth 
class. 

Regarding the question of certificate of final inspection by the 
Building Inspector, the committee recommended that Section 14 and 
Section 51 be combined in one section, to read as follows: 

“The Inspector of Buildings shall, during construction, regularly 
inspect, or cause to be inspected, all buildings, for the purpose of 
ascertaining that they are being constructed in conformity to the 
provisions of the ordinance of the City of Portland, and if any vio- 
lation is found to exist said Inspector shall immediately order the 
owner or other persons in charge to proceed with such changes or 
alterations to make said building conform to said ordinances. When 
notified by the owner or other persons in charge of the completion of 
said building, he shall make inspection and examination of such 
building and issue a certificate that it has been found to be con- 
structed in conformity to the provisions and the ordinances of the 
City of Portland.” 

Mr. Hogue, a member of our committee, suggested several 
changes in the present Code regarding reinforced concrete structures. 

This was referred to Mr. Naramore, who in his capacity of member 
of the Code Revision Committee at the City Hall has already looked 
into this matter. Several of the changes suggested by Mr. Hogue 
have already been incorporated in the proposed new building ordi- 
nance. 

Mr. Wilson moved, and Mr. Johnson seconded, that report be 
accepted with changing in wording of definition of roof as follows: 

“A roof, the slope of which is not more than three (3) inches 
per foot horizontal, and the covering of which is made with a com- 
position of felt and gravel, shall be considered to have an incom- 
bustible roofing under the provisions of this Code, and this roofing 
may be used upon buildings of all classes, provided that such roofing 
is not less than four (4) ply for all buildings better than the sixth 
class.” 

Motion carried. 
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Committee on Membership—Mr. Wilson was instructed to submit 
a report on Junior Membership. 

Committee on Competitions—No report. 

Committee on Municipal Plans and Affairs—No report. 

Committee on Education reported as follows: 

Your committee has no activities to report during the past month 
other than the regular Beaux Arts work in the Atelier. 

Six students took the last esquisse—four order problems and twa 
plan. There should have been more. Your committee urges the 
Chapter members’ to use every opportunity to impress on their 
draftsmen the advantages of doing this work. : 

The Club, as you probably know, moved the Ist of the month 
to 326 Worcester Building, where comfortable rooms, with heat and 
janitor’s service included, have been rented. This change, giving us 
heat and janitor’s service, removes one of the objections that the 
students had to the old quarters, and it is to be hoped that all stu- 
dents -will now work in the Club quarters. 

Report ordered filed. 

Committee on Entertainment—No report. 

Committee on Quantity Survey reported as follows: 

Active work on the matter of the Quantity Survey is awaiting 
the action of the Builders’ Exchange. As previously reported, the 
matter was taken up’ with the Exchange before its February meeting, 
but on account of press of business they were not able to consider 
the matter. 

At the March meeting the time was taken up considering the 
question of the affiliation with the National Association of Ex- 
changes and the adoption of a uniform contract, and the Quantity 
Survey was again postponed. It is probably best to have their action 
before going further. 

Committee on Rose Festival—No report. 


READING OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters from Charles.Swartout in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
bill for relieving the pressure of work on the Supervising Architect’s 
office and requesting on behalf of Presideng Sturgis that no action 
be taken on matters pertaining to Government architecture until pro- 
posed action had been brought for approval before the Committee 
on Government Architecture and the Board of Directors. 

Letters from Mr. Medary asking for an expression of opinion 
from the Chapter on the Circular of Advice and Competition Code. 

Letter from E. F. Lawrence to Mr. Medary expressing his opin- 
ion of the Code as a member of the Committee on Competitions. 

Mr. Wilson moved, and Mr. Fouilhoux seconded, that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to write Mr. Medary that the Chapter favored com- 
petitions for all public buildings costing over a certain amount. 
Motion carried. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Mr. Naramore moved, and Mr. Fouilhoux seconded, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee be empowered to order the printing of the Con- 
stitution, etc., at its discretion. Motion carried. 

Mr. Williams moved, and Mr. Wilson seconded, that the Munici- 
pal Plans and Affairs Committee lock into the design of the county 
bridges and report its findings to the Chapter. Motion carried. 

Mr. Mayer, Chairman Competition Committee, was instructed to 
write to Marshfield in regard to the proposed competition for a 
gymnasium. 

Mr. Wilson moved, and Mr. Fouilhoux seconded, that the appli- 
cations for Institute membership favorably passed upon by the Insti- 
tute members of the Chapter, received from Messrs. Joseph Jacob- 
berger, D. C. Lewis, W. G. Holford, A. E. Doyle, F. A. Naramore 
and W. C. Knighton, be unanimously approved by the Chapter. 
Motion carried. 


The following proposal was received from L. C. Vinson: 

“T should like to sukmit to you for your endorsement a propo- 
sition in re the managership of the Architectural League of the Pacific 
Coast. : 

“The work that would come under the above heading I would 
divide into three sections: First, the exhibitions; second, the publi- 
cation of the catalogue, and third, educational work in the interests 
of good architecture. 

“My plan in regard to the exhibitions is to keep them of com- 
paratively small size, of about six hundred items. Half of these 
would represent the very best work done in the respective cities, and 
form a nuclevs which would travel from city to city, and there be 
supplemented by lecal work. It would also be my plan to invite one 
architect, one sculptor and one mural painter or interior decorator 
from the East to make a special exhibit with the League. 

“The advantages of having a permanent manager in charge of 
these exhibitions is obvious, in that he would have increased expe- 
rience each year in securing greater publicity and increased attend- 
ance. 

“The catalogue, or as I would prefer to call it, the Annual, would 
be very much larger than those published by the average archi- 
tectural league. In fact, as large or larger than that of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. In the matter of illustrations, I 


should suggest that there he a committee in each of the four cities, 
and sub-committees in the more prominent of the smaller cities, 
such as Spokane, San Diego, etc., who would select the very best 
work done durin’ the year, and furthermore illustrate that work in 
regard to plan and detail as completely as possible. 

“Of course, this could be supplemented by sketches and individ- 
ual photographs of interiors; sculpture, etc., if desirable. This 
would*- mean that the architects of the Pacific Coast would have a 
representative organ, which it now has not, with a definite circula- 
tion throughout the country. I should expect to sell this for $2 or 
$3, probably $3. In publishing an Annual of this character, it would 
serve to take the method of advertising from its present contribu- 
tion or hold-up method of soliciting and place it purely on a busi- 
ness basis, where the advertiser would get value received for the 
money spent in advertising, and it also wovld not only command the 
support of the material men and contractors of the Coast, but also 
the large general advertisers of building material throughout the 
country. 

“T would expect to charge $100 per page for advertising. I feel 
that the total income the first year from the sale of the Annual, 
advertising and exhibit spaces of building material at the exhibition 
would be at least from $12,000 to $15,000, if not more. 

“Under the head of educational work I would first arrange a 
small exhibition of possibly two hundred entries, very carefully se- 
lected, and lightly framed, which could. be sent to all of the small 
towns of the Coast, wherever any club or organization would be 
willing to pay the express. Along with these smaller exhibitions | 
should want to send one or two lectures, together with lantern slides, 
which could be read during the course of the exhibition. I should 
also have prepared special newspaper write-ups, together with half- 
tones, so that the fullest publicity could be obtained. 

“Another plan would be a collection of the most representative 
school work done in this country, which could be sent on request to 
any Board of Education in any of the small towns of the interior 
where they contemplate building. This would serve to give them a 
standard to start their own work and compare any plans that they 
might receive. A paper should be with this exhibit, bringing out the 
necessity and value of having good architects on all public work, 
especially in the matter of school buildings. ‘This idea could be car- 
ried out along several different lines. 

“Another idea which a manager could develop to advantage is a 
plan that the Colorado State Chapter is following in Denver. In 
that city they found that a very small portion of the building per- 
mits were passed through the architects’ offices. So they have 
started a series of paid newspaper advertisements on the value and 
necessity of employing an architect in preference to allowing build- 
ings to be handled solely by the contractor or real estate man. 

“The above are merely a few of the details which a permanent 
manager could handle and develop. For the above work I should 
expect a salary of $2500 a year. This should be absolutely clear. 
The A. L. P. C. would be expected to stand all expenses connected 
with the work as outlined above, as well as whatever traveling ex- 
penses. should be necessary. Also my traveling expenses from Cleve- 
land to the Coast. 

“To finance the exhibition until funds were available from adver- 
tising, which would not be until about five months from the time the 
work started, I would suggest that five or six in each of the four 
cities who are members of the A. L. P. C. loan the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast $100 apiece for that length of time. 
This, of course, would be returned as soon as funds commenced to 
come in from the advertising. 

“The Executive Committee of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
A. I. A. has endorsed the above proposition and it will come up for 
Chapter endorsement at the next meeting the fore part of April. 

“Tf it is desired to hold the first exhibition at the time of the 
Convention in Seattle, the middle of September, immediate action is 
requisite.” 

It was moved by Mr. Williams, and seconded by Mr. Wilson, 
that the Secretary endorse Mr. Vinson’s letter and that the Secretary 
be instructed to so notify President Carl Gould of the Architectural 
League of the Pacific Coast. 


There being no further business, meeting adjourned. 


ae ae 


Throop College of Technology, Pasadena, California, is present- 
ing a program of competition with cash prizes for a scheme of de- 
velopment for “Four Corners.” Judgment is to be rendered by a 
jury of three chosen from the membership of the Southern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. The award will 
be announced on or before September 10, 1914. 

Three prizes will be awarded; the first of $200.00, the second of 
$100.00, and the third of $50.00, and honorable mention may be 
made as determined by the jury. 
™ Inquiries for further information should be addressed in writ- 


ing to “Four Corners Competition,” Throop College of Technology, 
Pasadena, Cal. 





Work of Present Day Sculptors 


Hundreds of striking groups of sculpture and 
single pieces now in San Francisco for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition next year reveal the 
plastic art at the very highest stage of its develop- 
ment. Many of these figures have already been en- 
larged by the pantograph and soon will be placed in 
position in the exposition courts or upon the vast ex- 
hibit palaces. 


The placing of the various monumental figures has ° 
not been left until the last minute. More than two 
score of the famous sculptors of the day were early as- 
signed their work which, in each case, bears a special 
relation to the vast court or exhibit palace which it will 
ornament. 


The plan of the sculpture for the exposition is de- 
signed to form a sequence from the first piece that 
greets the visitor on his entrance from San Francisco on 
the south throughout the five courts and the circuit of 
the enclosing walls. Entering from the city through 
the south gardens, between Festival Hall and the 
Palace of Horticulture, the visitor will first be con- 
fronted with a great equestrian fountain symbolizing 
the creation of the Isthmian Waterway between the 
oceans—The Fountain of Energy. 


This figure gives the keynote of the exposition stat- 
uary. When the notable sculptors to whom were en- 
trusted the sculptural designs began their work they 
had, as an inspiration a task that has appealed to the 





“THE MINER,” figure for niches in the east walls of the Palaces 
of Varied Industries, and of Mines and Metallurgy. This 
figure is the work of Albert Weinert, a well-known German- 
American sculptor. 





world for centuries. In the opening of the Panama 
canal they saw the final result of more than four cen- 
turies of effort to get a passage way between the 
oceans. And so, at San Francisco, figures of the early 
explorers of the oceans, of the pioneers who first blazed 
trails across the American continents to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean, groups symbolizing the Orient and 
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the Occident are frequently produced. Not all of the 
statuary, however, touches upon the theme of the ex- 
position in its celebration of the opening of the Panama 
canal. Many of the groups and figures are purely 
fanciful or allegorical, for the sculptors ransacked his- 
tory, both ancient and modern, for their conceptions. 





“THE FOUNTAIN OF CERES,” by Evelyn Beatrice Longman, 
for the center of the Court of the Four Seasons. Upon the tip of 
a globe surmounting the pedestal, the figure of Ceres is poised, 
as though new-lighted from flight. In one hand the goddess 
bears a wreath of wheat, and in the other a stalk of American 
maize in full ear. Around the pedestal is a frieze of graceful 
dancing female figures in flowing draperies, bearing in their 
arms wreaths, and baskets full of the products of the soil. In 
finish and delicacy this fountain is very characteristic of the 
work of Miss Longman, who is a well-known American artist, 
a member of the National Sculpture Society, and of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 


The Fountain of Energy will be outlined against 
the lofty opening of the archway of the tower gate, 
the superb Tower of Jewels which commands the south 
entrance of the main court of the exposition, the Court 
of the Universe. The archway is 125 feet in height and 
will form the framing of the Fountain of Energy which 
is achieved as an imaginative equestrian group repre- 
senting energy—The Victor. 

The figure of a splendid nude youth, mounted upon 
a spirited horse, is depicted as advancing steadily 
through the waters of the passage; his arms are out- 
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stretched as if pushing the land apart and making way 
for the Panama canal, while the attendant figures of 
Valor and Fame form an encircling crest above his 
stern head. Water flows down the four sides of the 
pedestal upon which are shown the figures of laborers, 
the human bulwarks of the canal. 

Passing beneath the archway, after viewing the monu- 
ment, and entering the Court of the Universe (designed 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead and. White of New York), 
beneath the great friezes of color below the soffits of 
the arches, the visitor arrives in a vast oval courtyard 
around which colonnades sweep to the right and the 
left. On the central axis in these directions are the 
triumphal arches 160 feet high, the crowning groups 
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The two main free standing monuments of the 
Court of the Universe are the Fountains of the Rising 
and of the Setting Sun, occupying positions relatively 
east and west. The upper portions of these fountains 
are to be the sources of the light illumination of the 
court. Great globes surmounted by figures representing 
a sunburst and sunset, typifying the rising and the set- 
ting sun, give forth at night an incandescent glow, while 
below in the basins reclining figures of the planets sur- 
mount globes of light behind which the water will fall 
in screens. These fountains are being executed by 
Adolph A. Weinman of New York City, who has ai- 
ready been identified with much work connected with 
the firm of McKim, Mead and White. 





“PANEL” representing Greek Culture, by Bruno L. Zimm, sculptor, for use upon the dome of the rotunda of the Palace of Fine Arts. 
This is one of the three panels which are intended to symbolize the striving of art after the unattainable, which are to be 
placed ninety feet in the air, above the mirroring waters of the Fine Arts lagoon. 


of which represent “The Nations of the East” and “The 
Nations of the West,” groups which have attracted wide 
attention. The groups replace the form of the old 
Roman quadriga; and are original inventions of monu- 
mental composition and rich treatment, they are. the 
collaborative work of A. Stirling Calder, Frederick G. 
R. Roth and Leo Lentelli. The group, “The Nations 
of the East,’ of which ‘the central figure is a great 
elephant flanked by figures of camel riders, arab war- 
riors, Slaves, priests and falconers is particularly strik- 
ing and imaginative. 


Flanking the main axis of circulation of the court 
north and south, at the level of descent into a sunken 
garden in the center of the court in which are placed 
the fountains of the Rising and the Setting Sun, titanic 
figures in horizontal compositions, of the four elements: 
Fire, Water, Earth and Air are designed. These, of a 
great scale and placed close to the ground have given 
a most symbolically imaginative rendering, and are of 
especial interest. Mr. Robert I. Aitken, originally of 
San Francisco, but now of New York, designed . and 
executed the figures. On the upper ramps of the 
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sunken garden in positions in front of the arches, will 
be two vertical groups of two figures each, representing 
“Order and Chaos” and “Eternity and Change,” de- 
signed by Paul Manship. The exact center of the 
court will be marked by a group by D. C. French. 

Encircling the Court of the Universe will be a 
lofty colonnade and above each of its columns, a hover- 
ing figure with a jeweled head, representing a scintillat- 
ing star, is placed. It is proposed that lights from con- 
cealed sources from opposite sides of the court will be 
thrown on the cut glass prisms which will be inserted 
in the star headdress of the figures. 

Advancing down the forecourt, or opening of the 
Court of the Universe upon San Francisco harbor, there 
is a pool of placid water in which the great Tower of 
Jewels is reflected. At the end of the forecourt and 
fronting the Bay of San Francisco, on the sea esplanade, 
is erected a great figured column, the “Column of 
Progress.” This can be seen prominently from the 
bay and marks the entrance to the central Court of the 
Universe, and to the lofty Tower of Jewels designed 
by Mr. Thomas Hasting, which dominates the archi- 
tecture of the entire exposition. Converging about the 
square base of the column, a stream of figures embody- 
ing conceptions of the great spiritual divisions of man- 
kind, advance to the doorway in the center of the base, 
and, as if having mounted within, a frieze of figures 
appears surmounting the capital of the column 160 feet 
from the ground, supporting by their united effort a 





“FEAST OF SACRIFICE,” one of two groups which will sur- 
mount pylons on either side of the archway at the head of the 
Court of Four Seasons; one of the three central courts of the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The group is the 
work of Albert Jaegers, one of the foremost of American 
sculptors. Mr. Jaegers was chosen by congress to execute the 
Baron von Steuben monument at Washington, D. C., a replica 
of which was afterwards presented to the Emperor of Germany. 
He is a member of the National Sculpture Society. 


single figure who spends his strength in launching his 
arrow of adventurous progress. The capital of this 
column still further carries out the idea of movement 
and change in progress, for it is composed of wings 
and figures having a rotary motion. The shaft of the 
column is decorated with a spiral motive of appropriate 


symbolism. The sculpture of the column is the col- 
laborative work of Mr. Isidore Konti, who executed the 
frieze of the pedestal, and Mr. H. A. MacNeil, who de- 
signed the crowning group. Mr. W. Symmes Richard- 
son is the architect. Beneath the dome of the pavilions 
of the Court of the Universe, is a lengthy frieze of 





“AMERICAN PIONEER,” equestrian statue which is to stand at 
the entrance to the Court of Palms. The sculptor is Solon H. 
Borglum, an American of western birth, whose studies of 
western figures and wild animals of the Rockies have attracted 
attention throughout the world. Mr. Borglum has modeled the 
lanky type of Anglo-Saxon frontiers-man. The decorative 
trappings of the horse show picture legends of Amer can his- 
tory, the stockade, the tepee, the mission, the cross-surmounted 
grave. Mr. Borglum is a native of Utah, and a member of 
the National Sculpture Society. 


figures representing the Signs of the Zodiac designed 
by Mr. Herman A. MacNeil, in such a way that it may 
be cast for repetitions. 


At the western extremity of the East-West axis 
dividing the main group of exhibit palaces North and 
South and terminated by Machinery Building, a smaller 
monumental group is contemplated representing 
“Modern Civilization,” this being designed by Mr. 
Douglas Tilden, the California sculptor. 


The Tower of Jewels, the most conspicuous archi- 
tectural feature of the exposition, rising to a height of 
433 feet, occupying the central portion of the main 
group of exhibit palaces and flanked on each side by 
lofty domes and tower gateways, is decorated with 
much sculpture of a purely ornamental kind, as well as 
by repeated typical equestrian figure of an armored 
horseman by F. M. L. Tonetti. At the level of the 
spring of the great arch of the tower are pedestals which 
support standing portrait statues of types of Philosopher, 
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Adventurer, Priest and 


Soldier by John Flanagan. 


Terminating the open colonnades on each side of the 
tower, mural fountains stand created by two of our 
most talented women, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who 
designs in accord with Mr. Hastings’ architecture, a 
fountain of “El Dorado,” while at the other end of the 





“CORTEZ”—Equestrian statue executed by Charles Niehaus. This 
monument will go at the inner end of one of the oblong pools 
within the South Gardens, near the Main Entrance to the 
Exposition. 


balanced composition is Mrs. Edith 
roughs’ “Fountain of Youth.” 


In Mr. Bacon’s Court of the Four Seasons, situated 
between the Agriculture and Educational palaces, the 
sculpture symbolizes the benign forces of nature. A 
great group representing “Nature” occupies the pedestal 
beneath the archway of the head of this court. This, 
as well as agricultural groups on pylons and several 
minor figures, were designed by Mr. Albert Jaegers of 
New York. 

“Ceres,” by Miss Evelyn B. Longman, is the sub- 
ject of a classic Greek design in the forecourt, or open- 
ing of the Court of the Four Seasons upon the Sea 
Esplanade along San Francisco harbor, and groups of 
the “Four Seasons” in plastic form, rendered by Mr. 
Furic Piccirilli, occupy positions in fountain basins 
within the colonnades at the four corners of the Court. 


Woodman Bur- 





Mr. Louis Christian Mullgardt has designed the East 
Court or Court of Abundance, where the mystic sig- 
nificance of “Fire” and “Water” are treated by the 
sculptors in the romantic style. Mr. Aitken, Mr. 
Chester Beach, Mr. Sherry Fry and Mr. Leo Lentelli 
and others are participating in the realization of those 
themes. 

The subject matter for the sculpture for Mr. George 
W. Kelham’s Court of the Flowers, south of the Court 
of Abundance and opening upon the South Gardens 
is founded on the tales of the Arabian Nights. These 
inspire the composition of the central fountain, now 
being designed by Mrs. E. W. Burroughs, while the 
minor decorations of the facades, finials, caryatides, 
supplement this imaginative mass. The doorways will 
be flanked by strange visaged lions, and the attic 
studded with figures of oriental slaves. 

For the Court of the Palms, south of the Court 
of the Four Seasons, the western fairy tales spur the 
sculptor to new imagery, with “Beauty and the Beast” 
as the subject for the central fountain. At the entrance 
to the Courts of the Flowers and of the Palms on the 
southern esplanade, and on the sea esplanade will be 
erected four equestrian statues. In front of the Court 
of Flowers, an equestrian statue of “The End of the 
Trail” of unusual significance, by James E. Fraser of 
New York, is placed; in front of the Court of Palms 
an equestrian statue of the “Pioneer” by Solon H. 
Borglum; in the South Gardens an equestrian represent- 
ing “Cortez” by Charles Niehaus; and an equestrian 
representing “Pizarro” by Charles C. Rumsey of Long 
Island. 

The sculpture for Machinery Hall (by Charles 
Ward) was entrusted to Mr. Haig Patigian of San 
Francisco. He is designing four statues representing 
“Steam,” “Electric Power,” “Air” and “Water,” sur- 
mounting columns of entrance to the building, and he 
executed the two sets of spandrels for the enrichment of 
the doorways, as well as other decorative features. 

There is sculpture also of a more closely applied 
architectural kind decorating the great arches, towers 
and facades, statues, spandrels, medallions, friezes in 
all of which is stamped character, beauty and thought. 
The sympathetic attitude of the architects, and the 
spirit of genuine collaboration abroad, have produced a 
result of unusual interest. 


~ + + 


Trade Notes 


Perley Hale, architect, has moved his office from 
room 316 to room 436 McNeece building, San Diego, 
Cal. 

Architect C. C. Rittenhouse has moved his office 
from the Wilcox building to room 400 Washington 
building, Third and Spring streets, Los Angeles. 

Architect Frederick Heinlein has moved his office 
from Lissner building to room 412 Washington build- 
ing, Third and Spring streets, Los Angeles. 

C. A. Truesdell, Jr., architectural designer, has 
moved his office from 408 to 745 San Fernando building, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Truesdell desires catalogues of build- 
ing materials. 

Architect Joseph Bell DeRemer, Title Insurance 
building, Los Angeles, Cal., has gone to Grand Forks, 
N. D., to inspect the Masonic Temple under construc- 
tion there. Mr. DeRemer is the architect of this build- 
ing. He will return about April 28. 

Architects Coates & Traver, advisory architects to 
the Fresno Board of Education, have opened offices in 
the Rowell building, Fresno, and would like catalogues 
and samples from the trade. 
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Architect H. H. Lockridge of Long Beach has 
opened an office at 1415 East First street, moving from 
26 Elm street. 


Architects Douglas & Hartman, San Diego, Cal., 
have removed their office from room 608 to room 708, 
Timken building. 


Architects Giesecke & Stevens of Austin, Tex., have 
formed a partnership, opening offices in the Littlefield 
building. Circulars and catalogues are requested. 


Architects Foulkes & Hogue announce the removal 
of their offices from 618 Oregonian building to 400 Ore- 
gonian building, Portland, Ore. 


Architect Fielder Slingluff, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., 
is now associated with Arthur W. Lindley, 412 Hol- 
lingsworth building, in architectural designing. 


Architects R. D. King & Edward Cray Taylor, 528 
Consolidated Realty building, Los Angeles, Cal., have 
dissolved partnership by mutual consent. Mr. Taylor 
will continue in business at the same address. 


Steiger Terra Cotta & Pottery Works, 729 Mills 
building, San Francisco, have supplied the architectural 
terra cotta used on the Macbeth Apartments, 745 Geary 
street, San Francsico; Charles P. Weeks, architect. 


Architects Bebb & Mendel announce the disso- 
lution of partnership. Chas. H. Bebb will maintain 
offices at 503 Denny building, and Louis L. Mendel 
will open offices in the Oriental building, Seattle, Wash. 


Architect R. H. Dobell, who was former instructor 
in architecture at the Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore., has now opened offices at 22 Ainsworth 
building, Portland, Ore. Catalogues and literature re- 
quested. 


R. J. Macdonald of Vancouver B. C., has been ap- 
pointed the external architect for the Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway Co. Mr. Macdonald previously practiced 
in Calgary and Edmonton, before locating in Canada 
had offices in London, England. 


The Giant Suction Cleaner Co., Third and Jeffer- 
son streets, Oakland, Cal., installed one of their Giant 
Suction Cleaners in the Henery Apartments, Stockton, 
Cal., which we understand, is giving excellent service. 
Glenn Allen, San Francisco, is the architect. 


Mr. J. B. Losey, special architectural representative 
for Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich., who is now located on 
the Pacific Coast, expects making a trip through the 
Northwest, covering all the territory in the states of 
Oregon and Washington, in the interest of Berry Bros.’ 
well-known varnish. 


The architectural firm of Parker-Rittenberry Co., 
composed of Messrs. M. C. Parker, E. F. Rittenberry 
and A. S. Harris, formerly connected with the firm of 
C. D. Hill & Co., have established offices in the Prae- 
torian building, Dallas, Tex., and are open for manu- 
facturers’ catalogues. 


The Simplex Window Co., San Francisco, have in- 
stalled their modern Simplex Windows in the _Bel- 
gravia Apartments, Starr & Larsen, owners. These 
windows make a very handsome appearance, as well as 
being of great service. Frederick H. Meyer, San Fran- 
cisco, is the architect. 

N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma street, San Francisco, 
have furnished the architectural terra cotta of the White 
Mat Glaze Quality for the exterior trim on the Bel- 
gravia Apartments, Sutter and Jones streets. They 
have also furnished the terra cotta used on the War- 
rington Apartments, Post and Leavenworth streets; 
Frederick H. Meyer, architect, San Francisco. 


The Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co. informs us 
they are placing 1400 squares of roofing tile on the State 
Normal School building in Los Angeles, Cal. This is 
an exceptionally large job, and speaks highly for the 
quality of the material this firm manufactures. The 
State Architectural Office, engineering department, 
Sacramento, Cal., are the architects on this building. 


The Hoffman. Heater Co. have installed a 200-gallon 
storage heater, which furnishes an abundance of hot 
water, in the residence of Mr. A. B. Spreckels, corner 
of Washington and Octavia streets, San Francisco. 
They have also installed a No. 6 instantaneous heater 
which supplies 6 gallons of hot water per minute in the 
residence of Mr. H. M. Holbrook, of the firm of Hol- 
brook, Merrill and Stetson. 


The Otis Elevator Co. have furnished the elevator 
equipment used in all the apartment houses shown in 
this number of “The Pacific Coast Architect.” This is 
rather a coincidence from the fact that none of the 
buildings were selected for this reason, but it demon- 
strates the popularity and efficiency of the Otis Ele- 
vators being so universally used that taking a number 
of buildings like these at random, the Otis Elevator is 
installed in every one. 


The California Fresh Air Bed Co., having their 
main office at 168 Geary street, San Francisco, advise 
that they have recently started up their new factory, 
located in West Berkeley, Cal., and have quite a rush 
of orders on at the present time, more than they are 
able to fill for some months to come. This factory is 
80 x 400 feet with an “L” of 80x 176 feet. This is good 
news, and gratifying to learn owing to the dull business 
conditions over the United States, that this concern is 
enjoying prosperity, which speaks very highly for their 
Indoor-Outdoor Beds, and the popularity which they 
have obtained on the Pacific Coast. 


The National Mill & Lumber Co. furnished twelve 
single and forty-two pairs of their Pitcher Disappear- 
ing Doors in the Belgravia Apartments, Sutter and 
Jones streets, Starr & Larsen, owners; Frederick H. 
Meyer, architect, San Francisco. We learn from- the 
foreman, Mr. Al. Wood, that this installation has been 
done in a first class workmanlike manner, and the job 
is a credit to the manufacturers of the patented Dis- 
appearing Doors. The Pitcher Door is being univers- 
ally used of late, as they can be installed in five and 
one-half inch partitions, no extra thickness of the wall 
is required, and in numerous cases, they have proven 
quite practical in places where it is not possible to insert 
a swinging door. 


There was a time when the location of an apart- 
ment house was the chief factor in determining the 
extent of popularity it would attain. Today the quality 
and harmony of material used in finishing and the 
beauty of architecture and convenient arrangements of 
the rooms are the first considerations of tenants. Know- 
ing these facts, the firms who supply finishing materials, 
and the architects who plan the buildings and specify 
goods to be used are devoting much time to these de- 
tails and the results are astonishing. The firm of W. 
P. Fuller & Company advise us that they maintain a 
very thorough follow up system along these lines. They 
receive advance reports of all apartment houses to be 
constructed, study every detail of the advance specifi- 
cations and send a specialty man to confer with the 
architect. The resultant. specifications have done much 


to increase the attractiveness of our beautiful apartment 
houses. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco—Working drawings are now being prepared Ly 
Willis Polk & Co., Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco, 
for a seven-story and basement apartment house for Mr. John W. 
Proctor. It is to be complete steel frame and of brick exterior and 
erected on the south side of California street near Mason. 


Architect Sylvain Schnaittacher, First National Bank Building, 
has been commissioned by the Taxicab Co. of California to prepare 
plans for a large commercial garage building to be erected at the 
northeast corner of Bush and Larkin streets, of Class A construction. 


Architects Shea & Lofquist, Bankers’ Investment Building, San 


Francisco, have completed plans for the St. Patrick’s Church restora- 
tion, brick and steel, which will cost $80,000. 


Architects Rousseau & Rousseau, Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, are preparing plans for a fifteen-story and basement Class 
A construction hotel, to be erected on the west side of Powell 


street, north of Post, and will be fireproof throughout. The cost will 
be $190,000. 


Architects O’Brien Bros., Clunie Building, San Francisco, have 
completed plans for‘an ice and cold storage plant, three stories and 


basement, brick and steel, to be erected for F. E. Knowles. Cost is 
to be $150,000. 


Architect Frederick H. Meyer, Bankers’ Investment Building, 
San Francisco, has completed plans for a seven-story and basement 
brick and steel hotel, to ke erected for Trowbridge & Perkins on 
the corner of Post and Shannon streets, and to cost $80,000. 


The Southern Pacific Co. will erect railroad stations, yards 
and freight sheds at Third and Townsend streets, to be of rein- 
forced concrete and frame, at a cost of $1,000,000. 


Architect C. H. Barrett, 381 Bush street, has been commissioned 
to prepare plans for a large Class C apartment house, which will be 
erected at the northeast corner of Post and Polk streets. Estimated 
cost, $100,000. 

Los Angeles—Architects Morgan, Walls & Morgan, 1136 Van 
Nuys Building, are taking bids for the eight-story and baseinent re- 
inforced concrete office building to be erected at the northwest 
corner of Sixth and Los Angeles streets, for William G. Kerckhoff. 
Estimated cost, $400,000. 

Architects G. F. Costerisan and J. F. Kavanaugh, 922 California 
Building, have completed plans for the four-story and part base- 
ment brick store and hotel building, to be erected on the west side 
of Olive street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, for J. B. Solo- 
mon. Cost about $60,000 

Architect George W. ‘Eldridge, Marsh-Strong Building, Los An- 
geles, is preparing plans for a twelve-story and basement reinforced 
concrete office and store building, to be erected on Spring street, 
between Sixth and Seventh, for the Spring Street Investment Co., at 
a cost of $350,000. 

Architect Leonard L. Jones, 1125 Central Building, has com- 
pleted plans for the four-story and basement brick apartment house, 
to be erected at the southeast corner of Orange and Kipp streets, for 
C. W. Howard. 

Architects Reed Bros., San Francisco, are revising preliminary 
plans for the steel frame loft and office buildin, to be erected at 
Eighth and Broadway, Los Angeles, for Hulett C. Merritt of Pasa- 
dena. 

Architects John M. Cooper & John J. Cornwell are preparing 
plans for an eight-story reinforced concrete hotel building at the 
northwest corner of Fourth and Olive streets, for the Alta Planing 
Mill Co., to cost $210.000. 

Architect John H. Brown, Hollingsworth Building, is prepar- 
ing plans for a five-story and basement Class B hotel for Dr. Ham- 
ilton Forline, to be erected on Figueroa street near Sixth, at a cost 
of $145,000. 

Oakland—Architect Walter Reed, Oakland Bank of Savings, 
Oakland, is preparing plans for the erection of a two-story and 
basement reinforced concrete and brick warehouse for W. P. Fuller 
& Co., to be erected on the corner of Third and Jackson streets, at a 
cost of $50,000. 

Architect Charles P. Weeks, Mutual Bank Building. San Fran- 
cisco, is preparing plans for a hospital group. There is a one-story 
building and one building containing four stories and basement 
Class A construction, for Alameda County, at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Architect John J. Donovan, Security Bank Building, Oakland, is 
preparing plans for a Municipal Auditorium, three-story and base- 
ment, Class A construction, for the city of Oakland, at a cost of 
$1,000,000. 

Fresno, Cal.—Architects Swartz, Hotchkiss & Swartz, Fresno, 
have completed plans for the new church for the First Christian con- 
gregation at N and Tuolumne streets, Rev. H. O. Breeden, pastor. 
Estimated cost, $50,000. 

Stockton, Cal.—Architects Stone & Wright, San Joaquin Build- 
ing, Stockton, have completed plans for a two-story and basement 


brick and. steel academy for the St. Agnes Academy at a cost of 
$70,000. 





Berkeley, Cal.—Architect Edward T. Foulkes, Crocker Building, 
San Francisco, is preparing plans for a two-story and basement Class 
A theater for the Bishop Co., at a cost of $70,000. 

Alturas, Architect F. J. DeLongchamps, Reno, Nev., has 
completed plans for a two-story and basement and dome reinforced 
concrete Court House for Modoc County, at a cost of $90,000. 

Colusa, Cal.—Architect Henry C. Smith, Humboldt Bank Build- 
ing, San Francisco, has completed plans for a two-story and base- 
ment reinforced concrete Hall of Records for Colusa County, at a 


cost of $60,000. 
eS - > 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


Portland, Ore.—Architect Aaron Gould, Henry Building, Port- 
land, is preparing plans for a four-story and basement reinforced 
concrete theater and office building for Melvin G. Winstock. The 
building will be erected at the corner of Park and Stark street and 
will cost $100,000. 

Working drawings have been completed for the construction of 
the pavilion for the State Fair by State Architect W. C. Knighton. 
It will cost $44,470. 

Astoria, Ore——Morgan, Fliedner & Boyce contemplate erecting a 
lerge apartment building in Astoria at a cost of about $50,000. 

Portland, Ore.—Details for the proposed building to be erected 
on East Side, a portion of which will be occupied by the East Side 
Business Men’s Club, are progressing and it is planned to have mat- 
ters well under way soon. It is to be on the corner of Grand avenue 
and East Alder street and will cost $80,000. 

Portland, Ore.—Plans for a three-story fireproof building, to be 
erected at the southeast corner of Fifth and Burnside streets, for 
ise C. Ruby, are being prepared by Mr. W. B. Bell, at a cost of $50,- 





Portland, Ore.—Plans for a moving picture theater are being 
prepared by Emil Schacht & Son. The building will cost $20,000. 

Port Angeles, Wash.—Architect Francis W. Grant, Globe Block, 
Seattle, has completed working drawings for a three-story and base- 
ment lodge hall and stores of brick and steel at a cost of $35,000. 

Seattle, Wash.—The Port of Seattle Commission, Central Build- 
ing, Seattle, have completed plans for a four-story and basement 
reinforced concrete warehouse for the State of Washington, at a 
cost of $200,000. 

Seattle, Wash—Architect Frank H. Fowler, Central Building, 
Seattle, has completed plans for a three-story and basement brick 
apartment house for D. O. Boyd, to be erected at a cost of $35,000. 


Se 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Vancouver, B. C.—Architect B. Dudley Stuart, Metropolitan 
Building, Vancouver, B. C., is preparing plans for the proposed 
two-story $30,000 brick apartment house at Broadway and Stock 
streets for J. J. E. McCague. 

Architect A. A. Cos, Carter-Cotton Building, is completing plans 
for the three-story fireproof Isolation Building addition for the Van- 
couver General Hospital, to cost about $90,000. 

Architects Sharpe & Thompson, London Building, are complet- 
ing plans for the construction of the first unit of the proposed Uni- 
versity of B. C. Buildings at Point Grey. Work to be undertaken 
this year will cost about $500,000. 


Architects Maclure & Fox, Pacific Building, have completed 
plans for an additional building to be erected for the Western Resi- 
dential Schools in the Shaughnessy District, to cost about $50,000. It 
is to be two and a half stories high and of frame and brick veneer 
construction. 

Edmonton, Alberta—Architects A. M. Jeffers & W. A. Wheeler 
have been appointed to prepare plans for a hotel building costing 
$300,000, to be erected on the site of the St. Elmo Hotel, Edmon- 
ton, for Robert Moore. 

George Pearson, a capitalist of Warwick, Eng., will erect a ten- 
story business and office building and a theater building, to be 
erected on Second street. The first will cost $600,000 and the last 
$400,000. 

Victoria, B. C—Miss McCalmont, a hospital expert, has sug- 
gested several changes in the plans of Architect Loring P. Rixford 
for the $500,000 Royal Jubilee Hospital Buildings in Victoria. 

Calgary, Alberta—Plans for the first unit of the Calgary Uni- 
versity, prepared by Architects Hodgson, Bates &"Beattie, have been 
accepted by the University Governors. It is to be reintorced con- 
crete, three stories, and will cost $125,000. 

Kingman, Ariz.—Revised plans for the proposed $65,000 Court 
House for Mojave County, of which Kingman is the county seat, 
will be completed by the architects, Lescher & Kibbey, 400 Bank of 
Arizona Building, Phoenix. 

Phoenix, Ariz.—Architects Royal W. Lescher and J. Rinker 
Kibbey, 400 Bank of Arizona Building, have been commissioned to 
prepare plans for remodeling the old State industrial school at 
Benson into a new high school building for the Benson High School 
District, which has taken over the building and site from the State. 
Estimated cost, $40,000. 
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PORTLAND LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


K.N. Nason & Co. 


PAINT MAKERS 
151 Potrero Avenue 54 Pine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MAKERS 
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--a@ practical article for walls, ceilings, etc., that is economical 
and durable. 


AGENCY 


Tamm & Nolan Co's High Grade Varnishes and Finishes 


The goods made on the Pacific Coast for the climate of this Coast 








ELECTRICAL ILLUMINATING MECHANICAL 


Charles T. Phillips 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACIFIC BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLANS REPORTS 
The economical production, distribution and appli- 
cation of light, power, heating and ventilation. 
Illumination efficiency. Electrolysis investigations. 
Estimates and tests. 









We make the cuts for this Journal, 


THE HOFFMAN 


INSTANTANEOUS GAS 
WATER HEATER 


Needs No Attention 


The public has long demanded a Gas 
Water Heater that actually gives serv- 
ice without interruption. One that they 
can depend upon when they need it 
most. 

There has never been an _ instance 
where the New Improved Hoffman has 
failed to give entire satisfaction. 

Its low maintenance cost and lack of 
attention make it a most desirable 
heater for Architects to specify, as 
there are no comebacks or complaints. 


HOFFMAN HEATER CO. 


LORAIN, OHIO 










PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


397 Sutter Street San Francisco 


PHONE: KEARNY 4325 








GOING EAST? 


Take advantage of the 


LOW ROUND-TRIP EXC. FARES 


offered by the . 


WESTERN PACIFIC 
DENVER § RIO GRANDE 


Special Back-East Excursion Fares from Cali- 
fornia Points to Eastern Destinations. Tickets 
on sale certain days during the months April to 
September inclusive. Final return limit October 
31st. Liberal stop-over privileges. 









SEE THE 
Feather River Canyon and Royal Gorge 


Marvelous scenic attractions without extra expense 
for side trips 









For Information, Rates and Descriptive Literature 
Apply to: 


TICKET OFFICES: 
665 MARKET ST., Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 
Market Street Ferry Depot, Phone Kearny 4980 
1168 BROADWAY, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 






















Vacation 1914 


A HANDBOOK 
SUMMER RESORTS 


ALONG THE LINE OF THIE 


NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 


This book tells by picture and word of the 
ais delightful places in Marin, Sonoma, Mendo- 
cino, Lake and Humboldt Counties in which to 
spend your Vacation—Summer Resorts, Camping 
Sites, Farms and Town Homes. 










































Copies of Vacation 1914 may be obtained at 874 Market 
Street (Flood Building), Sausalito Ferry Ticket Office, or 
on application to 


J. J. GEARY, G. P. & F. A. 
808 Phelan Building San Francisco 







Belgravia Apartments 
Sutter and Jones Streets 


San Francisco 


STARR & LARSEN, Owners. 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Architect. 
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Simplex Windows 


were installed in this building 





BY 


SIMPLEX WINDOW (CO. 


525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Berry Brothers 
Varnishes 


ARE USED IN THE FINEST BUILD- 
INGS IN THE WORLD 


SS 





Wherever long-lasting, high- 
est grade wood finishes are de- 
sired — for splendid office 
building and the finest homes 
— there you find Berry 
Brothers’ Varnishes used. 


For 56 years Berry Brothers 
have been making varnishes 
to fill every demand—a per- 
fect varnish for each particu- 
lar purpose. 

It does not matter whether 
you are erecting a ‘‘sky- 
scraper’? or a bungalow—if 
you want to insure your 
clients of absolute satisfaction 
—if you want the best varnish 
made — then specify Berry 
Brothers’ Celebrated Architec- 


is 
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HEALY BUILDING, Atlanta, Georgia. tural Finishes and see that 
Finished throughout with Berry Brothers’ Celebrated Architectural Finishes. vou get them. 
Architects, Morgan & Dillon and W. T. Downing, Atlanta, Ga. , 












A FEW BERRY BROTHERS’ PRODUCTS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 





Luxeberry White Enamel—Unequaled for white in- 
terior finishing—-stairs, hallways, bathrooms, as well 
as white furniture. Gives a rich, lustrous surface of 
exceptional beauty. A white enamel that stays white. 








Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name sug- 
gests its wonderful durability. Gives a beautiful 
finish, unaffected by wear or water, The best known 
and most widely used of all varnishes. 

















Luxeberry Spar (It’s Waterproof)—So called be- 
cause originally used for marine work—for masts, 
spars, decks and hulls of boats. Now widely employed for 
all kinds of outdoor finishing exposed to the weather. 
Will not turn white, and it never checks nor cracks. 


ERRY BROTHER: 


(INCORPORATED 3 


orlds Largest Varnish Makers 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Target and Arrow Tin Used for Sheet-Metal Work on This Building 


JAMES H. SHACK, ARCHITECT 
LipPY BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


teres is an old brand of roofing tin, extra heavily coated, hand-made, 
the product of our complete works. We have been selling this old- 
time product to American sheet-metal roofers for more than sixty years. 

Its value as a high-grade roofing material, fit for buildings of the 
highest type, has been fully proved by the test of time, the only sure test. 


Our Catalogue is in Sweet’s. Full informa- 
tion, including standard specifications for tin- 
roofing work, tables of covering capacity, 


IC 
weight, etc., will be sent upon request. TARGET ARROW 
REGISTERED 


Stocks carried at San Francisco, ==> 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland E MARK 


TRAD 
N&GETAYLOR CO. 
Sold Through All Leading Jobbers on the 
Pacific ean and Direct From Warehouse Stock PHILADELPHIA 


J. A. DRUMMOND 


Pacific Coast Representative 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Established in Philadelphia in 1810 725 Chronicle Bldg., - San Francisco 





Architectural Terra Cotta 


used in this building 


furnished by 


Steiger Terra Cotta 
and Pottery Works 


MAIN OFFICE: 


729 Mills Building, = San Francisco 


FACTORY: 
South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., Cal. 


CALIFORNIA-PACIFIC BUILDING 
REID BROS., ARCHITECTS 


J.G. WARREN RESIDENCE EAGER & EAGER, ARCHITECTS 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Roofed With Terra Cotta Red Italian Tile 


LOS ANGELES PRESSED BRICK CO. UNITED MATERIALS CO. 
Frost Bldg., Los Angeles. 604 Balboa Bldg., San Francisco. 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTORS, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





INDOOR=OUTDOOR BEDS 


Takes the Place of a Sleeping Porch 


SLEEPING OUTDOORS RIGHT AT HOME WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


cc 


rrvimmi evry 


As you will observe from the above illustrations, 
about one-third of the CO-RAN FRESH AIR BED is 
concealed under the seat of a Davenport (A) in the 
room proper and the rest in an alcove-like addition 
extending outside about two and one-half feet (F). 
The dome-shaped wall of the alcove revolves, and by 
simply swinging it over to the inside (C) the occu- 
pant finds himself out in the open, protected by a 


heavy wire screen and adjustable storm curtain (E). 
By reversing the operation, the bed is really imside 
again—just as much so in fact, to all intents and 
purposes, as any other article in the room, thereby 
making it possible for one to retire in his room, 
sleep in the life-giving fresh air all night, and arise 


in the morning again in the warmth and comfort of 
his own room. 


Cu-Kan 


(TRADE MARK) 


CALIFORNIA FRESH AIR BED CO. 


166 GEARY STREET 


(Circular On Request) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 










BELGRAVIA APARTMENTS 


Sutter and Jones Sts. Starr & Larsen, Owners. 















EQUIPPED WITH 


PITCHER 


Disappearing Doors 
Adjustable Hangers 


AND 


Patented Frames 


TERRE RERIR FE 


Pitcher Disappearing Doors Installed in 54% inch 

Partitions. No Extra Thickness of Wall 
Required. Specify Sliding Doors in 

Place of Swinging Doors. 










WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Architect. NATIONAL MILL & LUMBER C0. 


BANKERS INVESTMENT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 5th and Bryant Sts. San Francisco 















Giant Suction Cleaners 


INSTALLED IN THESE BUILDINGS 














HIS machine, known as our 
Model ‘“‘A” medium vacuum 
handles a great volume of air 
on small H. P. Manufactured in 
Oakland. Winner of Gold Medal at 
State Fair, 1913, against all com- 
petitive vacuum cleaners. Judges 
State Engineering Department. This 
machine embodies the vacuum clean- 
er process and can be instantly con- 
verted into a powerful compressor. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished to 


ST. REGIS HOTEL Architects, Contractors and Builders. 
Fourth and Mission Streets 
WASHINGTON MILLER. ARCHITECT ‘ 

P. J. WALKER Co., BUILDERS tion. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE 
Hundreds of our machines in opera- Bush and Van Ness Avenue 
Dunn & KEARNS, ARCHITECTS 
R. W. MOLLER, BUILDER 













OAKLAND 


3rd and Jefferson Streets 


Oakland 1374 
Phones } Lakeside 67 








SAN FRANCISCO 
731-733 Folsom Street 


Phone Kearny 2684 


Suction Cleaner Company 





Belgravia Apartments 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Architect 


used in this building 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


of the White Matt Glaze Quality 


Manufactured by 


N. CLARK & SONS 3 


Office: 116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 


Factory: West Alameda, California. 


UTAH HOTEL, Salt Lake City 


PARKINSON & BERGSTROM 


ARCHITECTS 


Architectural Terra Cotta 


In White Matt Enamel 


Manufactured by 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


OFFICE: FACTORY: 
Crocker Building, San Francisco Lincoln, California 





